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Notes. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON’S SUPPOSED 
KINSFOLK AT DERBY. 


In the small volume on ‘ Derbyshire’ 
which the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox con- 
tributed to Methuen’s “ Little Guides” 
series in 1903 are given short biographies 
of various ‘‘ worthies’”’ belonging to the 
county. At the conclusion of his account 
of Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) the 
novelist, Dr. Cox asserts that “‘ the grand- 
mother of the writer of this ‘ Little Guide,’ 
Mary Richardson (daughter of George 
Richardson of Derby), born in 1768, was 
great-niece of Samuel the novelist.” 

As I have devoted some attention 
to Richardson’s kinsfolk, this statement 
was of considerable interest to me, especially 
as [ felt that Dr. Cox’s reputation as an 
antiquary who for some forty years had 


trained himself in the hard school of arduous 


practical research, and 


had accustomed | 
himself to the weighing of historical evidence | 


of all kinds, justified me in accepting it. 


as accurate. In the presence of a distin- 


guished antiquary, who for a lifetime must 
have been teaching himself to rely only upon 
trustworthy records and to reject tradition 
when unsupported by independent evidence, 
and who has, moreover, written a little 
book enforcing the lessons of his experience, 
we become trusting as little children, willing 


and even anxious to be led into the dark 
recesses of the past, knowing that, while 
his one hand clasps our own and guides 
our faltering footsteps, the other bears 
aloft the lamp of Truth. 

Innocent, therefore, and with a mind 
unsoured even by a suspicion of doubt, 
I allowed myself to believe that Samuel 
Richardson was not merely the author of 
‘Clarissa, but also the great-great-grand- 
uncle of Dr. Cox. It only remained for me 
to find out for myself the exact line of his 
descent. A reference to ‘The Collegiate 
Church of All Saints, Derby,’ a valuable work 
written by Dr. Cox himself in conjunction 
with Mr. St. John Hope in 1881, showed 
me (p. 138) that Dr. Cox’s father, the Rev. 
Edward Cox, Rector of Luccombe, Somerset, 
was third son of John Cox of Derby by 
Mary, daughter of George Richardson of 
Derby ; and that this George Richardson 
died 19 Oct., 1792, aged 63. If Mary were 
great-niece of the novelist, I therefore con- 
cluded that George Richardson must have 
been his nephew, though it is strange that 
in this book—no popular guide, but a serious 
work addressed to antiquaries—Dr. Cox 
failed to call attention to a relationship 
which was well worthy of record among 
various interesting memorials of the Richard- 
sons of Derby. 

At this point the printed evidence failed, 
and I had to fall back upon the wills pre- 
served at Lichfield. I discovered that the 
will of this George Richardson of Derby, 
ironmonger (who, according to The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, was “a man of strict 
integrity, and much respected,’ and died 
“at his house in the Irongate, Derby ”’), 
was dated 21 Aug., 1789, with a codicil 
of 3 Sept., 1789, and was proved 15 Oct., 
1793. In it he mentions his wife Elizabeth ; 
his sons, George and Henry Richardson ; 
his daughters, Ann Travis, and Katherine, 
Mary, and Frances Richardson ; his brothers, 
Henry and Samuel Richardson; as well 
as his property in Irongate. 

The parentage of George Richardson did 
not remain long in doubt. Samuel Richard- 
son of Derby, ironmonger, in his will dated 
15 Oct., 1748, and proved 2 Aug., 1749, 
mentions his wife Katherine: his sons, 
George Richardson (under 25), William 
Richardson, Samuel Richardson, and Henry 
Richardson ; his daughters, Katherine and 
Sarah Richardson; his __ sisters, Cicely 
Richardson, Martha Richardson, Sarah 
Richardson, and Mary (wife of William 
Wilkinson); and his late father, Henry 
Richardson. His property in Irongate, 
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after his wife’s death, he leaves to his son 
George. 

The will of Henry Richardson* of Derby, 
plumber, dated 29 July, 1726, was proved 
9 April, 1728. In it he mentions his wife ; 
his sons, George+ and Samuel Richardson ; 
and his daughters, Sarah, Cicely, Mary, 
and Martha Richardson. 

It would be difficult to find a succession 
of wills affording in themselves more con- 
vineing proof of a pedigree, and I confess 
that when I had digested them my faith 
in Dr. Cox began to fail. The lamp of 
Truth seemed strangely dimmed, and from 
the clear light of confidently asserted fact 
I passed into a deepening gloom of specula- 
tive doubt. For if George Richardson 
were the son of Samuel Richardson of Derby, 
ironmonger, how could he be nephew to 
Samuel Richardson the novelist ? And 
if he were grandson of Henry Richardson, 
the Derby plumber, how could he also 
be grandson of Samuel Richardson, the 
London carpenter settled in Derbyshire, 
of whose body sprang the author of ‘ Cla- 
rissa ?{- In short, I was driven to the 
conclusion that Dr. Cox’s claim to relation- 
ship with the novelist represented little 
more than one of those loose traditions 
which flourish amazingly in many an 
English home. 


* There was another Henry Richardson in Derby 
at this period, by trade a smith. In his will dated 
10 June, 1717, and proved 22 April, 1729, he men- 
tions his wife Ann; his sons, Henry, John, and 
William; and his daughters, Ann (at London), 
Margaret, Ellen, and (Mrs.) Mare. Admon. of the 
estate of one Elizabeth Richardson, of Derby, 
widow, was granted on 15 May, 1750, to William 
Fowler, of Derby, gent., the son of decd., the 
sureties being Samuel J ordain, of Derby, innholder, 
and Thomas Cantrell, of Derby, clogmaker. 

From Messrs. Cox and Hope’s book I learn 
(pp. 37-40) that Henry Richardson was_church- 
warden of All Saints’, 1707-8: Samuel Richard- 
son, 1730-31; George Richardson, 1762-3; Henry 
Richardson, 1776-7; Henry Richardson, junior, 
1796-7; and George Richardson, 1821-2. I also 
learn (p. 163) that in 1483 one John Richardson was 
arish clerk of All Saints’; in 1660 one Ralph 
Richardson was paid 10/. “‘for drawing y*® King’s 
armes” (p. 201); while in 1663 is an item of 8s. 6d. 
for ‘Richerson paintinge font” (p. 185). This 
** Richerson” is indexed under ‘‘ Henry Richard- 
son,” but was he not more probably Ralph? In 


1699 a payment is recorded of 3s.to Henry Richard- 
son “for Gildinge the Vane” (p. 53). This was 


probably Dr. Cox’s ancestor the plumber. 
+ Admon. of the estate of George Richardson, of 
Derby, plumber and glazier, was granted 30 Nov., 


1739, to Samuel Richardson, of Derby, ironmonger 
and tallowchandler, the brother of decd. 

+ It is, of course, nowhere suggested that the 
relationship to the novelist was on the female side. 


Dr. Cox says of the novelist :— 

** The place in Derbyshire where the parents of 
the future novelist settled has not been ascer- 
tained, but it was probably at Smalley or in some- 
adjoining parish where members of the family had 
long been established. He was educated at ‘a private 
grammar school in Derbyshire,’ probably Smalley. 
see There is little doubt that he was one of the 
Smalley Richardsons.” 

I cannot pretend to know much of 
Richardson’s ancestry as yet, but believe 
I may claim at least to be as well qualified 
as any one else to speak on the subject. 
Richardson himself said that his father 
belonged to a Surrey family, and I see no. 
reason whatever to doubt his statement, 
supported as it is by his daughter’s positive 
declaration that “‘ though he was born in 
Derbyshire, his family were not originally 
of that county.’* The question of the 
novelist’s birthplace, to this day quite 
unknown, is one of so much difficulty, 
as well as of so much interest, that it is 
a pity it should be confused by a piece of 
mere assumption. Richardson may have 
been born at or near Smalley—he may have 
been educated at Smalley—but there is 
not the slightest evidence of it. And as 
to there being “little doubt that he was. 
one of the Smalley Richardsons,” it may 
be safely said that he was not one of the 
Smalley Richardsons. That the Richardsons. 
of Derby were related to the Smalley family 
is quite possible, though what evidence [ 
possess does not point to it.¢ Henry 


* And it may be noted that the novelist’s will, in. 
which are mentioned, in addition to his children, 
two nephews, six nieces, two cousins, as well as. 
other relatives and connexions, makes no mention 
of any of the Derby Richardsons. 

+ Patrick Richardson, of Smalley, co. Derby.. 

yeoman, in his will dated 7 feb., 1674/5, and proved 
7 May, 1675, at Lichfield, mentions his sons John, 
Samuel, Daniel, and Richard; his daughters,. 
Mrs. Bacon, Mrs. Kirton, Mrs. Tatam, Mrs. Folking- 
ham, and Grace; his father-in-law, Mr. Richard 
Brandreth ; and his uncle, Mr. Francis Goodwin. 
Samuel Richardson, of Smalley, gent., in his will 
dated 12 Oct., 1711, and proved _7 April, 1719, at 
Lichtield, mentions his brother John Richardson, 
and his own four daughters, Mary, wife of John 
Wilson; Martha, wife of John Hieron; Katherine 
Richardson (she — as wife of Robert Fletcher), 
and Elizabeth Richardson. There are no other 
wills of Smalley Richardsons at Lichfield between 
1660 and 1760. 
_ Elizabeth Richardson, the younger, of Smalley, 
in her will dated 24 Feb., 1744/5, and: proved 10 June, 
1745, in P.C.C. (178 Seymer), mentions her aunts,. 
Elizabeth Richardson and Frances Richardson ; her 
mother, Elizabeth Richardson, widow ; her cousins, 
Marthaand Ann Hieron ; and Mrs. Rebecca Tatam, 
the younger. This last testator was evidently a 
descendant of Patrick Richardson, but her will 
leaves her exact place in the pedigree uncertain. 
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Richardson, the plumber, may perhaps | 
have descended from some of the earlier | 
Richardsons associated with All Saints’, | 
of whom I have already made mention in 
a foot-note. 

It is to be regretted that an antiquary 
so eminent in his own fields of research 
should, when travelling beyond their confines, | 
abandon his habit of historical discretion, | 
and record as definite fact, without any | 
qualification, a relationship for which no | 
evidence can be forthcoming but family 
tradition. The question may seem to many 
a small one, but Dr. Cox’s reputation for 
accuracy gives the error an importance 
it would not possess if made by a writer 
untrained in antiquarian work. Such an 
erroneous statement, coming from one whose 


authority few would think of questioning, | 


constitutes a serious pitfall to the unwary 
investigator, and justifies all other de- 
scendants of the Richardsons of Derby 
in claiming kinship with the author of 
‘ Clarissa.’ ALEYN READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘Hamcet,’ IV. v. 161-3 :— 


Nature is fine in love, and where ’tis fine 

It sends some precious instance of itself 

After the thing it loves. 
These lines, which appear only in the Folios, 
have proved difficult to some, Johnson pro- 
nouncing them “obscure and affected.” 
Theobald, in his paraphrase, fails to account 


| inhabit.” 


the loved one having been removed. The 

meaning of the second “ fine ’’ seems to be 

end. E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


ITI. iv. 105: Ir rremBLING 
I ryuasir.”—There is no telling how many 
attempts have been made to substitute 
some other word in the above passage for 
Full justification of the text 
as it stands, as well as a striking parallel 
to it, may be found in Turnus’s scathing 
reply to the attack of Drances in ‘ Aneid,’ 
xi. 409 :— 
Numquam animam talem dextra hac—absiste- 

moverl1— 
Amittes ; habitet tecum, et sit pectore in isto. 
Virgil’s anima is Shakespeare’s 
PERRING. 
7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 


‘“ HIS GLASSY ESSENCE,” ‘ MEASURE FOR: 
Measure,’ II. ii. 120 (10 S. v. 264, 465 :: 
viii. 164).—I think Mr. Jas. Pratrr must 
have overlooked my remarks anent. this: 
passage at v. 466 when he gave an inter- 
pretation which he says he had “not yet 
seen suggested.” I transcribed the speech: 
partly, and rendered the phrase as “his 
image seen in a glass, or viewing his image 
in a glass.’ As Dr. I. H. Puarr stated 
at the same reference, the matter was dis- 
cussed at considerable length in The New 
York Times in the early part of 1906, one 
of the correspondents explaining the word 
‘*‘ glassy’ as “reflected in a glass”; but 
as the point did not seem very well taken, . 


satisfactorily for the entire sentence. Dow- 
den’s explanation—“‘ Nature is delicate (or 
accomplished) in love, and sends Ophelia’s 
sanity after Polonius as a precious token (or 
sample) of itself’’—deals with only the 
following portion of the passage, ‘‘ Nature 
is fine in love, and....sends some precious 
instance of itself after the thing it loves,” 
thus ignoring “ and where ’tis fine,’ an 
rightly if the second “fine” is to have the 
same meaning as the first. ‘*‘ And where ’tis 
fine” is evidently superfluous, as usually 
understood, being included in the preceding 
definite statement ; or it is contradictory, 
as indicating a possibility of nature’s not 
being fine in such circumstances, and only 
“where ’tis fine it sends some precious in- 
stance of itself after the thing it loves.”” We 
have not far to seek for a solution of the 
problem. A little further on (V. i. 115) we 
have “‘ fine of his fines,’’ meaning, of course, 
“end of his fines.’”” The words “‘ sends.... 
after’ point to an antecedent idea in “ and 
where ’tis fine,” as of such relation ended by 


and I had had no part in the discussion,. 
'I saw no need for making a direct acknow- 
\ledgment. Later in the year, however, at 
‘the Mercantile Library, Philadelphia, I 
found substantially the same meaning in 
an old edition of the play, attributed to one 
of the early commentators—Warton or 
Warburton, I think. If the sense of 


at reflected’? be conceded, though there is 


a certain ellipsis still remaining, the 

‘tenor of thought becomes quite clear, and 
the picture of an ape making mouths at 
himself in a glass follows as a natural con- 
sequence. But unless Mr. Jas. Puarr 
accepts the above postulate in the case— 
which he does not seem to do by talking of 
the glass as merely “‘ brittle’’—I fail to see 
how he can logically arrive at his proffered 
deduction. N. W. Hit. 

New York. 

Tho nature of glass is its brittleness, and 
the literal meaning of “ his glassy essence "’ 
is as brittle or frail as glass; in plain 
language, his frailty and inability to resist 
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‘temptation—tho weak point in Angelo’s 
-character, and a dominant note in the play, 
in contrast with the strictness and purity 
of Isabella. Angelo is acting up to Isa- 
bella’s standard while most ignorant of his 
frailty. She likens him to an angry ape 
to convince him how ridiculous is the part 
he is playing, and it is so far effective as to 
cause him to ask, “‘Why do you put these 
sayings upon me?” There is no reference 
to a mirror here, neither to ‘as in a glass 
darkly.””?, Compare IT. iv. 121 :— 

Angelo. We are all frail. 

Isabella. Else let my brother die, 
If not a feodary, but only he 
Owe and succeed thy weakness. 

Ang. Nay, women are frail too. 

Isa. Ay, as the glasses where they view them- 

selves ; 

Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 

Isabella says, ** As men are all frail, then 
let my brother live for that reason; but 
if he is not as other men are, make an 
exception in his favour, let him possess 
and be successor to thy weakness”; in 
other words, ‘* You be virtuous, and only 
let my brother be the sinner.” Angelo then 
includes women, which brings about the 
climax of the meeting. Tom JONES. 


‘Tempest, I. ii. 175 (10 8. viii. 503).— 
It may interest Mr. Merron Dry to know 
that in the copy of the First Folio belonging 
to the Shakespeare Memorial Library, 
Stratford-on-Avon, the passage appears as 
follows :— 

Mir. Heuens thank you for’t. 

i.e., the word ‘** Hevens”’ has a final s, and 
I believe it to be so in most copies. Tho 
Chatsworth copy, from which the Oxford 
facsimile was taken, has not the final s, 
according to the photographs. and it is 
peculiar in this respect. According to the 
-complete collation of the four Folios mado 
by the late Allan Park Paton, and now 
placed in this library, the final s appears in 
every copy known to him, and in all the 
four editions. W. 8. BRASSINGTON. 
Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Parr II., I. iii. 34-8 (10 S. 
viii. 504).—I[ do not see why the text 
should be altered, as it makes good sense 
as it stands. Hastings says that there is 


no harm in hoping—* it does not hurt to | 


lay down likelihoods and forms of hope,” 
to which Lord Bardolph rejoins: ‘ Yes, 


it does hurt, in case our undertaking— 
‘this presont quality of war, the instant 
action, something on hand, ‘a cause on 
‘toot ’°—indsed lives (only) so in hope as | 


do in early spring the buds which we see 

appearing. They may be destroyed by 

one night-frost.” G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Part II., II. ii. 153 (10 S. 
viii. 504).—Of course Coleridge’s emenda- 
tion, like most others, is needless. The 
allusion is to an old proverbial expression. 
A female who had no reputation to lose was 
said to be “as common as a cartway.” 
The expression goes back to tho fourteenth 
century at least. I quote an example from 
my modernized version of * Piers the Plow- 
man,’ Passus iii. 131 (p. 43) :— 

She is loose in her living, and lavish of speech, 

As common as the cartway to carters and knaves, 

To monks and to minstrels, and miscreants base. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


‘VENUS AND ApDonts,’ line 53 (10 S. viii. 
505).—It is just a little too bad. We are 
asked to believe that Shakespeare is wrong, 
merely because the correspondent who 
reads him is ignorant of the usage of the 
sb. miss, in the sense of “ fault’? ; and will 
not even take the trouble of consulting the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ or ‘ The Century 
Dictionary, or Todd’s ‘Johnson,’ or my 
larger ‘Etymological Dictionary, any of 
which would have served to enlighten him. 
The ‘New English Dictionary’ actually 
quotes the very passage ! 

The phrase “ blames her miss”” simply 
means “‘ blames her fault.” The sb. miss, a 
fault, occurs in Robert of Brunne, Hampole, 
“Gawain and the Grene Knight, Blind 
Harry, Spenser, Chapman, and many others. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


The word misse,”’ to quote from the 
original text, is not used specifically of a 
loose woman, nor adverbially for ‘‘ amiss,” 
nor as a prefix, but is a substantive, and 
means a wrong, offence, or misdeed. To 
paraphrase the passage, Adonis says Venus 
is immodest, blames her wrongdoing, and 
proceeds to convince her of it ; but she will 
hear no more, and stops his mouth with a 


| kiss. Tom JONEs. 


THE MYSTERY OF HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT. 


(See 10S. viii. 321, 402, 483; ix. 24, 122.) 


Like all things connected with the story 
of Hannah Lightfoot, the picture at IKnole 
Park, Sevenoaks, which is supposed to 
be her portrait, has no clear or definite 
history The following paragraph, taken 
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from J. Bridgman’s ‘Sketch of LKnole,’ 
1817, p. 45, seems to give the earliest 
information on the subject :— 

“Tn the Venetian Dressing-Room...... Portrait of 
Miss [sic] Axford.—This is the fair Quaker noticed 
by his Majesty when Prince of Wales.” 

Since this was written several years before 
the controversy in The Monthly Magazine, 
and as there is no indication that it was 
inspired by Olive Serres, there is nothing 
incredible in the statement, which, by the 
way, is a most discreet and inoffensive one. 

In the ‘Visitor's Guide to Knole,’ by 
John H. Brady, 1839, pp. 133-4, we learn 
the name of the artist :— 

“Tn the Venetian Dressing-Room...... Miss Ax- 
ford, the fair Quakeress, Sir Joshua Reynolds.— 
This portrait, and those of the opera singer an 
opera dancer [2.e., Signora Schiellini and Madame 
Baccelli], all by Reynolds, are in that celebrated 
artist’s usual broad and happy style, remarkable 
for sweetness of expression, and for admirable faith- 
fulness to nature.” 

Apparently, the picture represents a lady 
in a white satin dress with pink bows, for 
Mr. THoms scoffed at the idea that any one 
so attired should be described as a “ Fair 
Quaker.” From Messrs. Graves’s repro- 
duction of the portrait it appears that she 
had a long nose and rather prominent eyes, 
and the face cannot be called a pretty one. 
It is supposed that the painting was added 
to the Knole collection by John Frederick, 
third Duke of Dorset, ‘‘ the noble cricketer,’ 
famous also as a man of many mistresses. 
The late Earl De la Warr, the owner of the 
picture, gave the following information to 
Mr. Jesse :— 

“In the general catalogue of pictures at Knole 
the portrait in question is designated as being thac 
of Mrs. [sie] Axford, the Fair Quakeress, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; and in a private list of pictures 
bought by the third Duke of Dorset this portrait 
is found with the inscription as above. Beyond 
this, the Dorset family have no history of the 
picture.”—Athenwum, 6 July, 1867. 

Unfortunately the ‘Life of Reynolds,’ 
by Leslie and Taylor, is silent on the subject, 
and Tom Taylor told Mr. Jesse that he had 
met with no mention of the portrait in Sir 
Joshua’s papers, ‘ which,” he added naively, 
‘is not to be wondered at.” Since I have 
avoided idle conjecture all through these 
articles, it would be superfluous to offer it 
at this period. However, in the absence of 
negative proof one cannot refuse to accept 
Bridgman’s statement that the portrait 
represents the “Fair Quaker” whom 


George III. admired. 
Few other points of interest remain to 
be noticed. The tradition that a large 


tomb in Islington Churchyard, which bears. 
a long and fulsome Latin epitaph to one 
Rebecca Powell, is the grave of Hannah 
Lightfoot, has been carefully examined by 
the late Mr. THoms, who advanced many 
excellent reasons for regarding it as a myth 
(CN. & Q., 3S. xii. 369). The inscription 
informs us that the monument was raised by 
an uncle of the dead lady, one Zachary 
Brooke, in his day a distinguished Cam- 
bridge tutor, a notice of whom will be found 
in the ‘D.N.B. Hoping to discover some 
details of his family, I wrote to the present 
Vicar of Hamerton, Hunts—the parish where 
Brooke was incumbent—but without result. 
A Dr. William Samuel Powell (vide ‘ D.N.B.’), 
who died unmarried, was a fellow of the same 


d| college, St. John’s, Cambridge, and a con- 


temporary. It is possible that a relation 
of his married Zachary Brooke’s sister, and 
that Rebecca Powell was their daughter.. 
When the identity of these people is dis- 
covered it may be possible to disprove the 
legend of the Islington tombstone. The 
epitaph relates that the occupant of the 
grave died 27 May, 1759, and it is evident 
that if this were the date of Hannah Light- 
foot’s death, cousin Bartlett must have lost 
his lawsuit against Isaac Axford, jun... 
since in that case Isaac Axford, sen., would: 
have been a widower at the time of his. 
second marriage. In considering the ques- 
tion it should be remembered that according 
to The Citizen of the 24th February, 1776, 
the death of Hannah Lightfoot took place 
before that of her mother, who died 16 May, 
1760. 

In a recent number of ‘ N. & Q.’ (10S. viii. 
300) there is a statement, emanating from 
the United States, which declares that 
Hannah Lightfoot had a son by George II1.,. 
who bore the name of George Rex, and 
went to America during the Revolutionary 
War. A similar claim has been advanced 
before, but another portion of the world 
is said to have had the honour of providing a 
home for the royal bastard. Mr. J. WILKINS 
(CN. & Q., 4 S. ii. 403) has suggested 
that another George Rex, who according to 
The Times correspondent attended the late 
Duke of Edinburgh when he was at the Cape, 
was the son of King George and his Quaker 
mistress. It is strange that both claimants. 
should bear the same name, and any infor- 
mation with regard to the George Rex of 
South Africa would be very welcome. Was. 
he the same person as Wilmot Serres, the 
brother of Princess ’’ Olive, schoolmaster 
at Bloemfontein in 1866 (‘N. & Q., 4 S. 
ili. 489-90) ? Having seen how baseless are. 
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the claims to royal parentage of “Sir” | 
Samuel Lightfoot, of Islington, one naturally | 
vegards such traditions with suspicion. 

In Cyrus Redding’s ‘ Fifty Years’ Recol- 
lections,’ vol. iii. pp. 122-4, there is a refer- 
-ence to the Fair Quaker, communicated to 
the author by an anonymous correspondent, 
which, as it has not appeared in these 
‘columns, seems worthy of quotation :— 

** Hannah Lightfoot’s name was Wheeler [!]. Her 
mother lived near Richmond, where George III. 
saw her. ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill’ was 
written about her. When she disappeared she left | 
.a note for her mother saying she would write in | 
twelve months. Hannah had a lover who was not 
a Quaker. She was seen afterwards in Germany 
with two boys. The little girl who was with her 
when she disappeared was afterwards my grand- 
mother.* Wheeler’s shop was pulled down to make 
way for Regent Street.” 

One assertion in the above account will | 
undoubtedly be disputed. There has been | 
a long correspondence in these pages on | 
the subject of * The Lass of Richmond Hill’: | 
18. ii. 103, 350; v. 453; 28. ii. 6; xi. 207; 
3.8. xi. 343, 362, 386, 445, 489; 5 S. ix.) 
169, 239, 317, 495; x. 69, 92, 168, 231, 448; | 
xi. 52; xii. 315; 6S. ii. 111; 8S. v. 181;| 
9S. vii. 169. It appears most probable that | 
the song was written by Leonard MacNally | 
(see * D.N.B.’); that its heroine was Miss | 
Frances Anson or Janson, afterwards his | 
wife, daughter of William I’ Anson or Janson, | 
of Hill House, Richmond, Yorkshire, and | 
Bedford Row, London ; and that the words | 
were set to music by James Hook (see 
*D.N.B.’), and sung by Charles Incledon | 
(see ‘D.N.B.’) at Vauxhall about the year | 


endeavour to ascertain the parentage of 
Catherine Ritso, and to find a report of the 
lawsuit between Bartlett and Axford. It 
must be confessed that the legend of the 
‘* Fair Quaker ”’ rests upon a fragile founda- 
tion. Nothing is certain except that the 
admiration of Prince George for Hannah 
Lightfoot was so marked that scandal 
whispered (but whispered very gently) that 
he made her his mistress, yet on the other 
hand his flirtation may have been as innocent 
as his subsequent love-passages with Lady 
Sarah Lennox. Upon one fact, however, 
all minds must long since have been agreed. 
Unless we are prepared to credit the mon- 
strous idea that the young Prince of Wales 
made the pretty Quakeress his wife before 
her marriage to Axford in Dec., 1753 (at 
which date he was only fifteen and a half 
years of age), the legend of the secret wedding 
must be regarded as a foolish myth. There 
are many picturesque accounts of the royal 
amour, and the writers have embellished 
their story as fancy has led them, some 
acquitting the King of improper intimacy, 
others painting a startling picture of a 
clandestine marriage. Still, unless they 
rely upon more evidence than has appeared 
in these columns, most of their conjectures 
are unwarrantable. Imagination is an ad- 
mirable quality in historical writing, but 
when imagination is not allied to knowledge 
its fruit shows plainly that it has sprung 
from a sterile soil. HorAcE BLEACKLEY. 


CATHERINE AvuGusTA Ritso. (See ‘ The 


1789. Naturally, the couplet “Tl crowns | Mystery of Hannah Lightfoot,’ ante, p. 122.) 
resign to call thee mine” may have been —Dry. James Dalton, writing from Bangalore, 
regarded with suspicion, and the association East Indies, under date 15 April, 1822, to 
of ideas might cause the verses to be applied his second cousin Mr. Thomas Dalton of 
— to Mrs. Fitzherbert and Hannah Light- Cardiff, states that his 
oot. ‘family consists of two sons and two daughters, 
At the risk of being tedious I have summed _ yiz., Henry Augustus, Hawkins Augustus, Charlotte 
up the whole of the essential evidence relat- | Augusta, and Caroline Augusta. Their mother, 
ing to the story of Hannah Lightfoot, for 5 
ie LS itso, the youngest daughter of George Ritso, Esq., 
amce — s subject oo had grown so supposed to be a natural son of Frederick, Prince 
unwieldy it seemed necessary to separate | of Wales, father to his late Majesty George III. 
the wheat from the chaff in order to lighten | Therefore George IV. and the late Queen [i.e., 
the task of future investigators. Possibly | Caroline, who died 1821] and my children are lett- 
the clues that I have indicated may prove | — — cousins, as_ their — was ba 
se ‘first, and bore a very strong resemblance to the 
ib better that late King when he was young, being very handsome, 
they shou © traced to their source in ¢qjj, and fair, and most highly accomplished withal.” 
order that all matters of doubt and ob-) JI.N.D 
security shall be cleared away. Thus, all lee ha 
who wish to explore the subject should) he register book kept at Christ Church, 
'Trichinopoly, by Christian Pohle, the 
_missionary-chaplain, contains the record 


* Hannah Wheeler, born 1 April, 1749, married 
Stephen Bassett, 7 May, 1778; or Anne Wheeler, 
born 11 April, 1751, married Thomas Squire, 
Aug., 1787. 


of the marriage of James Dalton, Esq., of 
; the 16th Native Infantry, with Augusta 
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Ritso in the month of October, 1801. 
The marriage was not reported to the 
Senior Chaplain at Fort St. George, and 
therefore was not entered in the out- 
garrison register book kept by him under 


the orders of the Directors and the Fort. 


St. George Government. On this subject 
see ‘ The Church in Madras,’ pp. 406-8. 
FRANK PENNY. 


Le GRAND GuIGNoL.--With reference to 
the performances of the French company of 
actors at the Shaftesbury Theatre, the 
following extract from The Daily Chronicle 
may be of interest :-—- 


“A learned man connected with the Shaftesbury 
management has been wrestling with the origin of 
the name of Monsieur Maurey’s enterprise. * Many 

ersons, who are not expert in the French language,’ 

e writes, ‘will be asking just now what is the 
meaning of the words ‘grand guignol.’? They will 

still more puzzled when they learn that there 
is a ‘grand iy sacl and a ‘petit guignol.’ The 
word is really derived from the verb ‘guigner,’ 
which means ‘to leer’ or ‘look at out of the corner 
of the eye.’ It has been adopted, with that wonder- 
ful cleverness which the French possess, to signify 
a polichinelle, or punchinello, in connection with 
theatrical performances. The ‘petit guignol’ is 
nothing more nor less than the ‘ Punch and Judy 
Show’ familiar to us all. The ‘grand guignol’ is 
an extension of the idea, and is applied to a variety 
of one-act serio-comic, tragic, weird or fantastic 
— and may be termed ‘ The Peepshow.’ 
To etymologists the verb ‘ guigner’ is one of much 
interest. Its actual origin is somewhat obscure. 
Some authorities hold that it is derived from the 


German ‘ winken,’ while others maintain that it is | 


a corruption of the verb ‘kinan,’ to ‘paint’ or 
“rouge.” From ‘kinan’ the transition into ‘guig- 
nan’ and ‘ guigner’ is quite simple.” 

Joun Hess. 


SHapow SHows.—The Grand Guignol’s 
visit to London will, no doubt, revive the 
interest in shadow shows. The latest 
contributions to their literature in book 
form are Dr. George Jacob's ‘ Geschichte des 
Schattentheaters’ (Berlin, 1907) and _ his 
‘Erwaehnungen des Schattentheaters in der 
Weltlitteratur, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1906). 
Tony Denier’s ‘Shadow Pantomimes,’ re- 
ferred to in the former, are not in the British 


EpmMonton: Discovery OF A BURIAL- 
Prace.—Lloyd’s Weekly News for 8 March 


is responsible for the following facts, out | 


of which many questions may arise :— 

“ Skeletons 500 Years Old.—While some workmen 
were engaged in digging operations in a brickfield, 
near Bush Hill Park, Lower Edmonton, yesterday, 


they came across a stone casket six feet in length. 
On removing the stone lid, they found inside the 
remains of two adult skeletons lying side by side. 
Mr. W. D. Cornish, the owner of the bricktield, told 


a Lioyd’s representative last night that the remains 
were sete 500 years old. The neighbourhood 
has many historic associations, and the notorious 

| Judge Jefferies [Jeffreys] is said to have lived quite 
near to the spot where the casket was found.” 


G. Yarrow Barpock. 


Tue YippisH Lancuace.—The following 
is from the Daily Mail of 23 March :— 

‘Yiddish, the jargon spoken by thousands of 
Jews all the world over, has one disadvantage. It 
has no grammar. But a conference planned 8 the 
summer has in view the remedying of this defect 
and the placing of the Yiddish language on a more 
elevated plane. The conference will be of an inter- 
national character, and will devote much of its 
| labours to the working out of definite grammatical 
rules and to the improvement of the orthography 
| of the Yiddish language. Other questions to be 
considered will be the advisability of producing a 
Yiddish dictionary, the position of the Yiddish 
stage and literature, and Ps recognition of Yiddish 
as a European language.” 

This would be interesting, if it wero more 
clearly expressed. To the uninitiated, the 
statement that Yiddish is grammarless 
might suggest that it has no inflections, 
whereas what is really meant is probably 
merely that Yiddish has no printed grammar, 
no book from which it can be taught, and 
good usage distinguished from bad. The 
reference to a Yiddish dictionary is equally 
obscure. There is already a_ standard 
Yiddish-English dictionary (Harkavy’s), so 
T assume that what the conference plans is 
a Yiddish dictionary explained in Yiddish. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


GRESHAM STREET WAREHOUSE.—The City 
Press of 1 February contained a brief note 
‘on the demolition of the warehouse in Gres- 
‘ham Street which had been occupied for 

thirty years by Messrs. Fownes Brothers. 
continues :— 
“The old building could claim no special interest, 

except that it was one of those which escaped the 
‘ravages of the Great Fire of 1666. In_ the course 
of demolition some very ancient oaken beams were 
discovered, together with a quantity of sun-dried 
bricks, the condition and size of which bear 
testimony of their great age.” 

There is every probability of this attribution 
being correct. It will be recalled that the 
Guildhall was only damaged, so it is possible 
that several buildings in its vicinity escaped 
entirely. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“WELL oF ENGLISH UNDEFYLED.”—As 
it is just possible in these crowded days 
that a large proportion of literary students 
/may never penetrate far into ‘The Faerie 
Queene,’ it may not be amiss to say that 
Spenser’s tribute to Chaucer is frequently 
misquoted. A typical instance of incorrect 
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reproduction occurs in Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Phrase 
and Fable,’ p. 696, 25th ed., from which 
it is not unlikely that many may gain their 
knowledge without going further. “Spenser,” 
says the compiler, “calls him ‘the pure 
well of English undefiled.’’’ The poets’ 
poet, however, was not guilty of the 
tautological definition with which he is 
thus unkindly credited. What he does say 
will be found in ‘The Faerie Queene,’ IV. 
ii. 32, where he speaks of “ couragious 
Cambell and stout Triamond,’’ reflecting 
on their prowess, 

As that Renowmed Poet them compyled, 

With warlike numbers and Heroicke sound, 

Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 

On Fames eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled. 

Tuomas BayNeE. 


PATTENS IN THE CHurcH PorcH.—I had 
an idea that some information concerning 
the old custom of the wearing of pattens 
by women was gathered in ‘N. & Q.” a 
few years ago, but I am unable to find the 
reference. I think that perhaps the follow- 
ing, which appeared in The Northampton 
Herald of 17 May, 1907, amongst ‘Some 
Church Curiosities,’ may prove of interest :— 

** Most visitors look with amused surprise at the 
following notice in the porch of the village church 
of Wanborough, near Swindon, Wiltshire :— 

ALL FEMALES ARE REQUESTED 

TO TAKE OFF THEIR PATTENS 

ON ENTERING THIS DOOR. 
The notice is roughly printed oa plain deal board, 
and attached to the wall of the porch. 

The patten commonly used by country women 
was a wooden sole shod with an inch or two of iron, 
which raised its wearer above the water and mud 
lying in bad weather between the cottage and the 
church. The click-clack of the pattens was very 
distracting to worshippers as their wearers 
approached over the cobbled or stone-laid walk, 
and consequently they were not tolerated beyond 
the door.” 

_ I know some people who still don pattens 
in dirty weather, but I imagine this article 
of footwear is now almost obsolete. 

JouHn T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


THE BIRKENHEAD: ITs Last Suryivor.— 
Thomas Coffin, the last survivor of the 
crew of the Birkenhead, died at Bristol 
on 14 February at the age of seventy-nine. 
The deceased was at the wheel when the 
ship struck, and coxswain of the first cutter 
lowered from the wreck. 

FrepeErRIcK T. 


‘““SPARTAM NACTUS ES, HANC EXORNA.”’ 
(See 3 S. v. 260, 307, 444; 10S. vi. 486; 
vii. 25, 105.)—The following epitaph is 


taken from ‘Monumenta Sepulcralia et 
Inscriptiones Public Privatzeque Ducatus 
Brabantiz,’ collected by Franciscus Sweer- 
tius, Antverpiw, 1613, p. 351, s.v. * Traiec- 
tensia 
H. S. E. 
HIERONYMYVsS AB EyNatTeN Viuens 
Hujusce Can. Coll. Decanus, hujusce 
Cleri Archipresbyter, mortuus 
Desijderium [desiderium } vtriusque. qui superstes 
Gaudium extitit plurimorum, 
Functus dolor omnium : qui breuiter 
Nulli grauis, nulli malus, cuique ad votum. 
Quem sui semper coluerunt vnice, 
Qui suos semper excoluit vnice. 
SPARTAM, QV CONTIGIT, ORNAVIT 
VIRTVTE integra, & Patre, ab Auo, & majoribus, 
EXEMPLO candido, sine fraude, fuco, lite: 
ZeLo indies commendatiore, nota indies meliore. 
DEVS STITIT, SPECVLO DEDIT. 
Quem vltra, proh ! colere nequit ofticijs, 
Kidem in pijssimi doloris tesseram 
CENOTAPHIVM QVOD VIDES 
REYNERVS FRATER GERMANYVS 
ponit cum lachrymis 
Obiit Septembris, 
A, CIO. 10CIL 
Rosert PIEeRPOINT. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

Priscran’s Hrap.—What is known of 
the author and origin of the phrase ‘to 
break Priscian’s head’’? It has been 
common in English since 1606, when we 
have “to speak false Latine, and breake 
Priscians head.”’ I suppose there is probably 
a similar phrase in other European languages,. 
though it is of a sort not easily found in 
dictionaries. J. A. H. Murray. 


PrivaTe.”’—We should be glad of 
examples, for the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
of the phrase ‘ private member” (of the 
House of Commons) before 1880; also of 
‘* private view ’’ (of an exhibition of pictures. 
or the like) before the same date. Both are 
wanted much earlier, but appear to have 
been overlooked by our readers. 

J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.—I am anxious 
to find the poem referring to Miss Nightingale 
and the wounded soldiers in the Crimean 
War, of which some lines are :— 

Moaning in agony, writhing in pain, 
Fighting the battles over again. 
Rosert N. Cust, D.C.L. 
49, Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W. 
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Suytock Tract, 1607.—I have recently 
purchased a tract of considerable Shake- 
spearean interest with the following title :— 


“ Newes from Rome. | Of two mightie Armies, as- 
well footemen as horsmen: The | first of the great 
Sophy, the other of an Hebrew people, till this time 
not disco- | uered, comming from the Mountaines 
yf Caspij who pretend their warre is to | recouer 
-he Land of Promise, & expell the Turks out of 
Christendome. With | their multitude of Souldiers, 
& new invention of weapons. | Also certaine_pro- 
phecies of a Iew seruing to that Armie, called Caleb 
Shilocke, | prognosticating many strange accidents 
which will happen | the following yveere, 1607. | 
Translated out of Italian into English, by W. W. 

| Printed by I. R. for Henry Gosson, and are to be 
sold in Pater.” 

Unfortunately the rest of the imprint has 


been cut off. 

It is dedicated “To the renowned Lord, 
Don Mathias de Rensie of Venice,” and 
signed “Your Lordships to vse, Signior 
Valesco.”” In 4’s, 8ll., black-letter, large 
woodcut on title-page representing Jews 
in military costume. Lowndes, p. 2749, 
notes: ‘“‘ Valesco, 8. Jewes Prophecy, &e. 
Halliwell, May, 1856, imprint cut into, 
10/. 5s: No other copy known.” 

In the introduction to ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ (Halliwell’s ‘Shakespeare,’ vol. v. 
p. 277, Lond., 1853) the following interesting 
account of it is given :— 


“ At the conclusion of a very rare tract entitled, 
‘A Jewes Prophesy. or Newes from Rome of two 
mightie Armies as well footemen as horsmen,’ 1607, 
is a piece entitled ‘Caleb Shilock his prophesie for 
the yeere 1607.’ which commences as follows: ‘ Be 
it knowne unto all men, that in the YEARE, 1607, 
when as the moone is in the watrye signe, the world 
is like to bee in great danger; for a learned Jew, 
named Caleb Shilock, doth write that, in the fore- 
said yeere, the sun shall be covered with the 
dragon in the morning, from five of the clocke 
untill nine, and will appeare like fire; _there- 
fore it is not good that any man do behold 
the same, for, by beholding thereof, hee 
may lose his sight.” The late date of this 
pamphlet would render the allusion uninteresting, 
were there not evidence that it was a reprint of an 
older production, the year of the prophecy being 
altered to create an interest at the time of the 
republication. It is thus alluded to in a tract 
entitled, ‘ Miracle upon Miracle, or a true Relation 
of the great Floods which happened in Coventry, in 
Lymne, and other Places,’ 4to, Lond. 1607: ‘ witnes 
the Jewes Prophesie, being an idle vaine pamphlet. 
as grosse and grosser then John of Calabria, and 
was printed many years agoe, and this last yeare 
onely renewed with the addition of 1607, yet amongst 
fooles, women and children, retayned for such an 
approved miracle that, as if the gift of prophesie 
were hereditary to the Jewes and their tribes, 
there are fewe things better beleeved, when as in 
truth there never was any such Jew. nor any such 
prophesie, but a meere invention.’ The discovery 
of a copy of the original edition would decide the 
question whether Shakespeare could have borrowed 


| the name of his character of the Jew from the 
| tract, or whether the compiler of the latter was 
| indebted for the appellation to the play. Dr. 
| Farmer, who appears to have seen a copy of it, says 
| it was entitled, ‘Caleb Shillocke his Prophecie, or 
‘the Jewes Prediction,’ and that it was printed 
| without a date by one T. P., perhaps either Thomas 
| Purfoot or Thomas Pavier, both of whom issued 
pamphlets of this description.” 

Halliwell’s copy is now in the British 
Museum (Shilock e. 32 d. 26), the fore edge 
of which is badly cropped, “Shilocke” 
being cut down to “Shilo.” This accounts 
for the final E of the name being omitted 
by Halliwell, Lowndes, and the British 
Museum Catalogue. As in mine, the im- 
print has also been cut off after PATER ; 
but there is just visible the top edge of the 
next line, which I make out to be “ noster 
rowe at the signe of the Sunne,” but no 
indication of a date. There may have been 
one underneath this line in the centre, or 
as in the original issue printed without a 
date. Over half a century has elapsed 
since the Halliwell Sale, and other copies 
may have come to light. Should any reader 
know of one, I should be glad of the informa- 
tion. TsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


BEEZELY, Sussex. — According to 
*“Warner’s Collections....Preface, 1795,” 
vol. i. p. 88, “ Beezely”’ is a village located 
five miles east of Petersfield, Hants— 
thercfore in Sussex. No mention is made, 
however, of the place in any of the best- 
known histories, nor is it given in early 
printed maps of the county. Has further 
reference been made to it by any other 
historian ? 


CHENEY FAmity.—Can any of your readers 
inform me when the Cheneys left Cheney 
Longville, near Craven Arms in Shropshire ? 
I shall be glad of any information about 
that family subsequent to August, 1404, 
when the custody of Ludlow Castle was 
given to Roger Acton with the same fees 
as Hugh Cheyne, “ chivalier,’ deceased, 


had of the King’s grant. 
W. F. BEDDOES. 


Cot. Wm. Batt or Virernta.—As the 
undersigned is engaged on a second edition 
of a work named ‘ Ball Family Records,’ 
dealing with Irish, English, and American 
families of the name, to be published shortly, 
he would like to ask if any one can kindly 
tell him if there is a place, in Northampton- 
shire or the Midlands, named Millenbeck. 
When Col. Wm. Ball, born 1615, went to 


Virginia in 1650, he named the place of his 
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settlement Millenbeck, no doubt after some 
familiar locality in England. There is a 
village in co. Durham called Milkbeck, 
but the arms on a parchment which the 
Colonel took with him are those granted 
in 1613 to Richard Ball, son of Lawrence 
Ball of Northampton. Col. Wm. Ball’s 
eldest son was Richard, who died in his 
youth or early manhood. A son of Wm. 
Ball named his house Bewdley, after a place 
in England, which seems to point to Worces- 
tershire. W. Batt WRIGHT. 
Osbaldwick Vicarage, York. 


AMULET FOUND IN RoMAN URN: Fossit 
Ecurxvus.—In a paper on ‘ Researches and 
Discoveries in Kent’ which appears in 
Archeologia Cantiana, Vol. XXI., I read 


that in the Upchurch Marshes had been dis- | 


covered some sepulchral urns of the Roman 
time, one of which contained ‘a fossil 
echinus, a water-worn pebble of quartz, 
and a fragment of a bronze pendent orna- 
ment” (p. lii). 

Can the presence of the echinus be ac- 
counted for? It may have been something 
which the dead treasured when alive, or 
perhaps it was an object supposed to possess 
a magical virtue which could hinder the 
spirit from wandering, and, it might be, 
tormenting the living. I do not know that 
the echinus figures in folk-lore. | ASTARTE. 


“ correspondent a few 
months ago criticized my use of this word. 
It seems to be a hybrid formation, but one 
that is becoming part of standard English. 
I note its use in The Academy, The Nine- 
teenth Century, ‘The Atonement,’ by the 
Rev. Leighton Pullan, and in other writers 
and periodicals. Those who use the word 
err in good company. What is required 
of a hybrid before it can be admitted to the 
language by the purists ? 

FRED. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


Tom Simms, THE Haneman.—In The 
Town (a weekly newspaper) for 25 April, 
1840, mention is made of Tom Simms 
in connexion with the execution of John 
Thurtell, the Gillshill murderer. The para- 
graph states: ‘The hangman, Tom Simms, 
arrived [at Hereford], and while tipsy 
showed the rope in a public-house,” &c. 
Yet according to Gent. Mag., xcix. 282, 
it was John Foxton who officiated on this 
occasion. I have two contemporary pam- 
phlets on the Thurtell case, but neither 
makes any mention of Simms. Is anything 
known of him ? Horace BLeACKLEY. 


TORTOISESHELL Mate Cats.—The Observer 
of 23 Feb., 1808, reported that 

**a tortoiseshell male cat, the only one ever known, 
was some days since sold by auction, toa gentleman 
in the neighbourhood of the Strand, for 233/.” 

With reference to the above extract of 
100 years ago, it would be interesting to 
know if specimens of tortoiseshell male cats 
are less rare now than formerly. 

DovusBLeE X. 


Gamul oF CHESTER.—Sir Francis Gamul 


'was a celebrated Royalist at the siege of 


Chester, temp. Chas. I. He was the son of 
Thomas Gamul, Recorder of Chester (obzit 
1613), and he is shown on the Gamul tomb 
in St. Mary’s Church there. An oil painting 
of him, and one of his wife, were in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Thomas Edwards, Vicar 
of Aldford, in 1817, a direct descendant of 
the Gamuls of Crabwall. Can any one say 
where these oil paintings now are ? 
WILLIAM GEMMELL, M.B. 
Avoca, Victoria Drive, Scotstounhill, Glasgow. 


“Kerry”? Lanp.—‘ Ketty”’ is a word 
used hereabout only occasionally, probably 
because there is no abundance of land of 
a peaty character, for “‘ ketty,” as I hear it 
now and then, shows it to be another form 
of ‘‘peaty’’ land. Hereabout a consider- 
able amount of land which lies only slightly 
above the level of the Ryton is called 
“ketty.” It is black, soft, and friable to 
the touch, and some of it will burn when 
fire is applied to it. It is lable to crack 
and gape to the extent of about a yard in 
depth. Is similar land elsewhere known as 
land ? Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Biount Famity.—In Additional Mb. 
No. 31,003 there is mention of a George 
Blount and his son Thomas of Wribben- 
hall. Can any of your readers tell me to 
what particular branch of the family he 
belonged, and who were his parents? 
Where does Robert Blount, who held the 
manor of Astley, and died in 1572, come 
in the pedigree ? BLowunt. 

6, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 

‘““QNE SHOE OFF AND ONE SHOE ON.’— 
In the illustrated edition of Green’s‘ Short 
History’ (p. 315) are thirteenth-century 
drawings of Welsh soldiers, each of whom 
has one foot (apparently the right) bare 
and the other shod. Again, in Church’s 
‘Henry V.’ (p. 115) is a quotation from 
Monstrelet describing some Welsh and 
Trish soldiers in the English service in 
France: “The greater part of them had a 
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stocking and shoe on one foot only, while 
the other was quite naked.” Is anything 
further known of this custom, or of its 
meaning ? Srar. 


‘THE SICILIAN’S TALE’ IN LONGFELLOW’S 
“TALES OF A WaysIDE InN.’—The same 
story as that told in Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem I find also in ‘ Tales of Romance, and 
other Poems,’ by C. A. Elton (1810), where 
it is stated that the tale is taken from the 
‘Gesta Romanorum.’ But I have failed 
to find it in Bohn’s edition, and should be 
glad if one of your correspondents would 
give me an exact reference to the Gesta 
on which Elton’s poem is founded. 

H. B. W. 


“THE Kine’s Duss.’’—I find that on the 
burial of paupers 4s. was payable for an 
adult, and 2s. for a child, under the above 
heading. Under what law was this paid ? 

FREDERIC TURNER. 

Egham. 


Replies. 


MEN OF FAMILY AS PARISH CLERKS. 
(10 S. viii. 448, 516; ix. 35.) 


THE rank or status in the church, and 
the nature or scope of the duties of a parish 
clerk in pre-Reformation times appear to 
have varied considerably according to (1) 
the period and (2) the wealth or poverty 
of the community in which he ministered. 
The Rev. J. F. Chanter has collected some 
information on this subject (Z’rans. Dev. 
Assn., xxxvi. 391); and Bishop Hobhouse 
touches on it in his edition of the ‘ Somerset 
Churchwardens’ Accounts’ (Som. Ree. Soe., 
vol. iv. pp. xix and 223). 

It may be said generally that the parish 
clerk was expected to attend and assist the 
priest inside the church and out; to sing 
with him; to read the Epistle and lesson ; 
and presumably to lend a hand in ringin 
the church bells, since we are told that this 
was a task that might not be delegated 
to a layman, and was performed in surplice. 
(See 1S. xi. 33. I should be glad, by the 
way, to be referred to earlier authority for 
this statement.) He was to be a scholar, 
to know Latin, and to instruct the boys of 
the parish in religious duties and secular 
learning. At Sandwich, in 1497 (‘ Test. 
Cant. East.,’ p. 279), a tenement was be- 
queathed “to St. George in the church” 
(St. Clements) for the “supportacion of 


St. George's Mass by note for ever,” with 
the stipulation— 

‘«« The parish clerk for the time being diligently to 
apply himself to teach children priksong, and with 
them keep the said mass weekly, the day and hour 
accustomed; then he to have of the ferm of the 
tenement 5s., by way of reward over & above his 
yearly wages from the parish.” 

At. St. Alphege, Canterbury, 1534, 37. was 
left “towards the making of a new pair 
of organs ; and unto the clerk to be provided 
to play upon the same orgayns at high 
feasts, 40s.” 

In religious processions the clerk carried 
a vessel of holy water, which he sprinkled 
about him with a long brush. Indeed, his 
distinctive office seems to have been that 
of “ aque bajulator,’’* the so-called ‘ bene- 
fice of the holy water,’’ which entitled him 
to go round the parish at certain seasons 
with his ‘“ holy-water bucket,” asperging 
each house, and claiming from each ‘a 
stetch of clean corn,” or, “at Lammas,” 
say some (z.e., 1 Aug.), ““when men have 
shorn their sheep....some wool to make 
him cotts to goo yn the parish’s livery.” 

Evidently his occupation was not, at any 
rate primarily, that of a modern clerk or 
penman; indeed, I have met with more 
than one instance where, although a “ clerk” 
is referred to in the churchwardens’ accounts, 
the entries in these accounts and in the 
registers are stated to have been written 
by the vicar. The parish clerk, we are told, 
might not be a layman. He was commonly 
in one of the minor “ holy orders,” but was 
sometimes raised to that of subdeacon (the 
lowest of the major orders), in which, as I 
understand, he continued his office. The 
command of Bishop Grosstete (1235-53) 
that “in every church of sufficient means 
there shall be a deacon or subdeacon, but 
in the rest a fitting and honest clerk to serve 
the priest in a comely habit,’ makes a dis- 
tinction which seems to be explained by 
a remark of Bishop Hobhouse’s to the 
effect that the acolyte (alias colet), sub- 
deacon, and deacon (titles seldom if ever 


&/heard of in churchwardens’ accounts, by 


the way) were officials in training for the 
priesthood, in most cases non-compulsory 
and (locally) non-endowed ; but that the 
office that the parish was required to support 
was that of the parish clerk, alias “ aque 
bajulus.” 

From comparison of the duties undertaken 
by parish clerks with those ascribed by 
Micklethwaite, Abbot Gasquet, and other 


**Prompt. Parv.,? 1440: Halywater berere, 
aquabajulus.” 
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writers to chantry chaplains or clerks, 
I have acquired a notion that the parish 
clerk may have been originally a chantry 
clerk attached to the ‘parish altar,’ of 
which we often read, and which is generally 
described as standing in front of (¢.e., to 
westward of) the rood-screen, or on the top 
of the rood-loft, while the high altar, or 
‘““magnum altare,”” was situated in the 
chancel or presbytery behind the screen. 

As I understand, the chancel being the 
property of the rector, the service of the 
high altar by the rector or his vicar was 
perpetually endowed out of the tithes, 
but the service of the minor altars was not 
thus provided for. The nave belonging 
to the parishioners as a body, and its upkeep 
devolving upon them, an altar in the nave 
must have been maintained by gifts and 
bequests from  parishioners—tantamount, 
presumably, to a permanent endowment. 

The late J. T. Micklethwaite (‘ Lectures 
on Art,’ 1882) remarks that 
** sometimes a chantry was founded, as we should 
now say. by subscription, simply to provide a living 
for an additional priest in places where the popu- 
lation required his services” ; 
and Abbot Gasquet (* Medieval Parish 
Life,’ p. 95) says :-— 

“Speaking broadly, the chantry priest was an 
assistant priest of the parish, or, as we should 
nowadays say, curate of the parish, who was 
supported by the foundation fund of the benefactors 
for that purpose, and, indeed, not unfrequently 
even by the contributions of the inhabitants. For 
the most part their raison d’étre was to look after 
the poor, visit the sick, and assist in the functions 
of the parish church.” 

Regarding the parish altar as an adjunct 
of the rood-screen, I am led to the query 
whether the parish clerk may not have been 
responsible for the provision of the (secular) 
music (vocal and instrumental) to which 
(according to Dr. Cox and other recent 
authorities) the rood-loft was devoted. 
Church music proper was by early rule 
restricted to “* plain song,’ and was chanted 
by clerics in the chancel or choir; but 
“ part-singing,” by ‘ prick’’ or note, was 
allowed as a supplementary feature of the 
service on festal occasions, and the place 
for the singers of “ prick song,” who were 
frequently hired itinerants, was, declares 
Micklethwaite, the rood-loft.’’ 

At Chagford the local gild of “ Young 
Men” seemed to have formed a volunteer 
lay-choir. May it not be that in rural 
parishes school children were not uncom- 
monly trained for this office by the parish 
clerk? Such a use would be consistent 
with the extreme narrowness of the rood 


stairway in many churches of the Perpen- 
dicular period ! 

Several recent contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ 
have established the proposition that parish 
clerks were commonly members of families 
of old standing in the neighbourhood. This 
may have been a survival in custom of what 
was anciently a rule of the Church ; for by 
the Theodosian Code (referring to churches 
founded on their manors by private indi- 
viduals) it was ordered that “the clergy 
to be ordained are not to be drawn from 
some other estate or village, but from that 
one where is the church they are to serve.” 

Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


I can remember the Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Bedford, telling me more than fifty years. 
ago that the office of parish clerk 
at his church was held by a banker in that 
town, was worth some 200/. a year, and was 
performed by deputy. I have always under- 
stood that the same office at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, was one of considerable 
emolument, and its duties discharged in a 
similar way. Qui facit per alium facit per se. 

JOHN PickFrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘D.N.B.: ADDITIONS AND 


CORRECTIONS. 
(10 S. ix. 182, 231.) 


JoHN LANNE BucHANAN.—An interesting 
addition to the biography of Buchanan 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is afforded by a letter which 
he wrote on 28 Nov., 1796, from 37, Great 
Suffolk Street Charing Cross, to the Duke 
of Gordon as colonel of the Northern Fenci- 
bles. The letter, which is preserved at 
Gordon Castle, has never before been pub- 
lished :— 

‘** Having with the approbation of your Regiment 
of Fencibles, and I hope to your satisfaction, acted 
for two years asa substituteto your chaplain, I take 
the liberty of humbly soliciting your Grace to appoint 
me as chief to that office, which must become 
vacant in consequence of the new regulations. 
adopted in the Army. This favour I request with 
less hesitation, and with the greatest contidence 
that, if obtained, it will enable me, without the aid 
of pecuniary subscriptions, to prosecute my re- 
searches into Gaelic antiquities in honour of the 
Highlanders, to whom your family and clan have: 
at all times been a distinguished ornament: and 
that I have already experienced your patriotick 
munificence and zealous furthering an object which 
I have so much at heart. If unfortunately an 


THE 


antecedent promise should prevent my appointment 
to the Regiment I am above all others attached : 
a word from your Grace tothe Duke of York will 
easily secure me a similar situation in any other 
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one.” 
Buchanan did not get the post, 
there was really no post going. 

J. M. 


because 


118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Lapy 
((D.N.B.,’ vol. viii. p. 23).—‘* The once 
celebrated beauty, the delight of the highest 
circles of London society, died quite for- 
gotten among strangers in a lodging-house.”’ 

Nothing could be further from truth than 
this unpleasant statement. Lady Char- 
lotte’s last years were spent in the houses 
she rented in Audley Square, South Audley 
Street, and Sloane Street, where she was 
always surrounded by her very numerous 
relations and friends; and during her last 
short illness she was tenderly nursed by her 
devoted daughters, Lady Arthur Lennox 
and Mrs. William Russell, and their children, 
one or other of whom never left her for 
a single moment. No “strangers”’ were 
round her, as all her wants were attended 
to by her old and faithful servants, her maid, 
who died here some years ago, having lived 
in the family for sixty years. 

CoNSTANCE RUSSELL, 

Swallowtield Park, Reading. 

GEoRGE FENNELL Rosson.—This artist 
has been given a wrong affiliation. He is 
described as eldest son of Robert and Mar- 
garet Robson, of Warrington in Lancashire, 
whereas he was the first child of the second 
marriage (which took place at St. Marylebow, 
Durham, 4 Nov., 1785, with Charlotte, 
daughter of George Fennell, R.N.) of John 
Robson, a Durham wine merchant. The 
artist rejoiced in no fewer than two dozen 
brothers and sisters. By his first wife— 
who was cousin-german to the well-known 
Attorney-General, Sir Charles Wetherell— 
a Margaret Wetherell (1751-84), John 
Robson begat twelve children, and by the 
second a further thirteen. I speak with 
certainty, the said John (1739-1824) and 
my own maternal great-grandmother, a 
Dorothy Robson (1733-1812), having been 
brother and sister. 

One may add in this connexion that the 
Richard Brooke (1800-71) who left a valu- 
able collection to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum was John’s eldest grandson of the 
Wetherell marriage, and consequently the 
artist’s nephew of the half-blood. He had 
succeeded to a large Yorkshire property 
through a maternal relative, Theodosia 
daughter of Humphrey Brooke Osbaldiston, 
and assumed the name of Brooke in lieu 
of Robson. H. W. 


Scotch regiment, which I hope will be a Highland | 


CHARLOTTE SusAN Marra Bury | 


__ In the notice of Major-General E. W. 
De Lancy Lowe—younger son of Sir Hudson 
Lowe—in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ it is stated that he 
| married a daughter of Col. Jackson. This 
' requires correction. See ‘Notes and Remi- 
_niscences of a Staff Officer,’ by Lieut.-Col. 
Basil Jackson, edited by Mr. R. C. Seaton.. 
1903, p._vi. M. J. D. CocKLe. 


Mr. J. B. Wartnewricut, in his article 
on Richard Creagh (ante, p. 182), quotes 
a letter dated 30 Jan., 1586/7, in which 
Cecil says: ‘“‘ Dr. Crawghe is already in 
Munster with bulls and pardons.” Mr. 
WaAINEWRIGHT asks: “Is this the Arch- 
bishop ?”” No, it is not the Archbishop. 
but refers to Bishop Cragh (or MacCraith).. 
of Cork and Cloyne. 

W. H. Grattan FLoop, 
K.S.G., Mus.D. 


[See also ‘ Jock” Wilson,’ below. 


Jock’ Witson (10 S. ix. 208).—John 
Wilson’s tombstone in Folkestone Church- 
yard gives 29 April, 1855, as the day of 
death, not 20 April, as in * D.N.B.,’ Ixii. 112. 

His son was named John James, and 
died 30 Jan., 1875, aged fifty-seven (Folke- 
stone Chronicle, 6 Feb., 1875). 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Hotwortuy Famity (10 ix. 208).— 
There is a somewhat dateless pedigree in 
Le Neve’s * Knights’ of Sir Matthew (therein 
miscalled Martin) Holworthy, Merchant of 
London, who was knighted 12 May, 1665. 
He married firstly, in or before 1652, Mary. 
dau. of Robert Henley, who died without 
surviving issue, and was buried, 30 March, 
1658, at St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury. He 
married secondly, in or before 1664, Lucy 
Jervoice, who died without issue before 
Feb. 1668/9. He married thirdly (Lic. Fac. 
16 Feb., 16689, to marry at Winsham,. 
Somerset) Susanna, dau. of Henry Henley. 
He was buried at Hackney, 23 Oct., 1678. 
His widow was buried there 21 May, 1690. 

Their only child, Matthew Holworthy.. 
was bapt. 27 March, 1674, at Hackney. 
and resided there till his death, 18 May, 
1728, having survived all his children, none 
of whom left legitimate issue. He married 


(Lic. Fac. 1 Sept., 1697) Elizabeth (then 
aged 16), dau. and heir of James Desborough. 
She died, his widow, 19 Aug., 1749. 

Of their children, Desborough Holworthy,. 
only son that survived infancy, was bapt. 
at Hackney 8 Feb., 16991700; died unm.. 
22 May, 1721, having “broke his heart 
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and died with grief’ (London Journal, 
24 June, 1721) on account of his sister’s 
disgrace. Elizabeth, the Ist dau., born 
7, and bapt. 11 Aug., 1698, at Hackney, 
married there, 3 May, 1720 (as his first wife), 
Samuel Heathcote. She died without issue 
6 May, 1726. He, who long survived her, 
was buried at Hackney, 6 April, 1775, aged 
76. Susanna, 2nd and youngest dau., 
was born 19 and bapt. 25 July, 1705, at 
Hackney. She, as stated by Le Neve, 
was “debauched”? by the said Samuel 
Heathcote, her brother-in-law, and died 
in childbirth, 2 June, 1721, aged 16, at 
‘St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, being buried 
there on the 4th as “Susanna, wife of 
Samuel Stevens,’ and removed _ thence 
on the 12th to Elsworth, co. Cambridge. 
(For a full account of this misconduct see 
London Journal, 8 July, 1721, p. 3, &c.) 
The bastard son, known as Samuel Smith, 
inherited considerable estates at Elsworth 
and elsewhere on the death (19 Aug., 1749) 
of his mother’s mother, Elizabeth Holworthy, 
widow, under whose will accordingly he 
took the name of Holworthy in lieu of that 
of Smith, and is ancestor of the family of 
Holworth of Elsworth. G. E. C. 


Opie Print (10 8. ix. 209).—It is a print 
of the picture by Opie (hanging in the 
Garrick Club) of William Henry West Betty, 
called the “‘ Young Roscius,” in the character 
of Douglas. W. iH. W. N. 


The print described by Mr. Winter, 
and engraved by James Heath, is a portrait 
of W. H. W. Betty, the “‘ Young Roscius,” 
in the character of Norval in the play of 
‘Douglas. See J. J. Rogers's ‘ Opie,’ 
p. 74 W. Roserts. 


“THe WEED ’’=Tosacco (10 S. ix. 129). 
—This phrase dates virtually from the 
introduction of tobacco into this country. 
Dekker in ‘The Guls Horn-booke’ (1609) 
says that the gallant, after a turn or two in 
Paul’s Walk, should withdraw to 
“the new Tobacco-oftice, or amongst the Booke- 
sellers, where, if you cannot reade, exercise your 
smoake, and inquire who has writ against this 
diuine weede,” &c.—‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, “The 
Huth Library,” vol. ii. p. 231. 

Ben Jonson puts the same adjective into 
the mouth of Bobadil in ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour’ (1616), IIT. ii. :— 

“T have been in the Indies, where this herb 
[tobacco] grows, where neither myself, nor a dozen 
gentlemen more of my knowledge, have received 
the taste of any other nutriment in the world, for 
the space of one-and-twenty weeks, but the fume of 
this simple only; therefore, it cannot be, but ’tis 


most divine......I do hold it......to be the most 
sovereign and precious weed that ever the earth 
tendered to the use of man.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


Spenser, like Ben Jonson, speaks of 

tobacco as a weed :— 

There, whether yt divine tobacco were, 

Or panachea, or polygony, 

She fownd, and brought it to her patient deare, 

Who al this while lay bleeding out his hart-blood 
neare. 

The soveraine weede betwixt two marbles plaine 

She pownded small. 

‘Faerie Queene,’ Book III. canto v. stanzas 32, 38. 

I may remark that both Spenser and 
Jonson use ‘‘ weed” in a good sense ;_ whilst 
Dr. Johnson in his dictionary only defines 
‘* weed ’’ as a noxious or useless herb. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Does not King James in his ‘ Counterblast 
to Tobacco’ speak of tobacco as the “* devil’s 
weed” ? J. MacMIcHakt. 


See 2S. i. 115, 182, 258, 320. 
The Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Tho’ green at noon, cut down at night, 
is said to have been written by Thomas 
Jenner, author of ‘The Soules Solace; 
or, Thirty and One Spirituall Emblems,’ 
published in 1639. 

A full copy of the verses ‘ Tobacco is an 
Indian Weed’ is printed in ‘The Book of 
English Songs,’ p. 139, published in 1851. 

Ricup. JOHN FyNMORE. 


(Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for reply.] 


AIGLEN Dowty (10S. ix. 208).—He wrote 
much in The Figaro, a weekly paper, in 
the seventies, always using the pseudonym 
O. P. Q. Philander Smiff. Smiff’s ‘ History 
of England’ all the way from the Romans 
in Britain to 1876 first appeared in The 
Figaro. Two of his books were ‘ Remi- 
niscences of a Rascal and Coster: Ballads. 
Edited by Philander Smiff,” 1876, and 
‘“Comic History of France: with Sketches 
in Chalks by O. P. Q. Philander Smiff,” 
1888. FREDERIC BOASE. 


A further list of this writer’s works will 
appear in my forthcoming second hundred 
names omitted from the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Won. JAGGARD. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE CONDUCTED By Fac- 
Tory WorKERS (10 8. vii. 469; viii. 354, 
515).—The testimony of Charles Dickens, 
who visited Lowell in the forties, and 
was much impressed with the unusually 
high social status of the majority of the 
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female factory employees there, and with 
their remarkable mental capabilities, ought 
not to be lost sight of in this connexion. 
In his ‘ American Notes,’ chap. iv., he says : 


‘Tam now going to state three facts, which will 
startle a large class of readers on this side of the 
Atlantic very much. 

“Firstly, there is a joint-stock piano in a great 
many of the boarding-houses. Secondly, nearly all 
these young ladies subscribe to circulating libraries. 
Thirdly, they have got up among themselves a 
periodical called The Lowell Ogfering, a repository 
of original articles, written exclusively by females 
actually employed in the mills, which is duly printed, 

yublished, and sold; and whereof I brought awa 

i Lowell four hundred good solid pages, which 
Thave read from beginning to end Of the merits 
of The Lowell Offering as a literary publication I 
will only observe, putting entirely out of sight the 
fact of the articles having been written by these 
girls after the arduous labours of the day, that it 
will compare advantageously with a great many 
English annuals. It is pleasant to tind that many 
ot its tales are of the mills, and of those who work 
in them; that they inculcate habits of self-denial 
and contentment, and teach good doctrines of 
enlarged benevolence. A strong feeling for the 
beauties of nature, as displayed in the solitudes the 
writers have left at home, breathes through its 
pages like wholesome village air; and though a 
circulating library is a favourable school for the 
study of such topics, it has very scanty allusion to 
tine clothes, tine marriages, fine loom or fine life.” 


This graphic description of the little 
New England community was recalled to 
me by reading the extracts made by M. C. L. 
from Miss Larcom’s brochure. 

N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


Sam Slick in one of his earlier works 
gives an amusing description of a visit 
to the literary young ladies, as they may be 
euphemistically called, at Lowell, and in an 
engraving he is depicted with his white hat 
unbrushed, and poking fun at his hostesses. 
The legs of the table and piano—or “ limbs,” 
as they may be styled—are clothed, showing 
the march of refinement. 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


| 
DUKE OF KENT’S CHILDREN (10 S. vii. 4 


48, 115, 172, 235, 316).—The statement that 
the Duke of Kent had twelve children by 
Madame St. Laurent has been challenged 
by several writers in these columns, but has 
hever received an emphatic contradiction. 
Thus there is a danger that it will be repeated 
by one of the numerous historical smatterers 
who may cite in corroboration the authority 
of ‘N. & Q. The story, however, is an 
absolute myth, and I believe that the original 
author, having a dim recollection of the life 
of Mrs. Jordan, has confused the career of 


the Duke of Clarence with that of his brother. 
Since the matter concerns the grandfather 
of His Majesty King Edward VII. the 
statement ought not to have been made 
unless there was absolute proof that it was 
true. Even then it would have been in 
better taste to suppress it. 
Horace BLEACKLEY 

[We quite agree with Mr. BrLeackLry, and 
deprecate the attention paid to collections and 
compilers of no authority on such subjects. ] 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (10 5. 
ix. 149, 192).—The lines, 

There’s many a lad I knew is dead, &e., 
referred to by the Rev. JoHN PICKFORD, are 
from Capt. Charles Morris’s drinking song, 
famous in its day. My copy of the song, 
published by Laurie & Whittle, 4 June, 
1806, is headed * Sound Philosophy,’ and 
embellished by a coloured print of four 
gentlemen sitting over their wine. There 
is so much individuality in the faces that 
they must be portraits, and the man at 
the head of the table is presumably Capt. 
Morris, who must have practised moderation 
in filling his glass, for he lived to the ripe 
age of ninety-three. Puitie NORMAN. 


*Resecca,’ A Novet (10 S. iii. 128, 176, 
293, 435; v. 72, 117, 377; vii. 352).—As 
bearing upon the discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ 
under this head, the following is of interest : , 

From Times ot 1808. 
Wednesday, February 24. 
In a few days will be published, in 3 vols., price 12s 
Resecca; or, the Victim of Duplicity: a 
avovel. 

Printing for Lackington, Allen & Co., Finsbury- 
square, who have now for sale a Circulating Library, 
comprising 600 vols. of novels and romances, price 
only 35/. 

It will be remarked that the announcement 
gives the novel as about to be published 
in three volumes. I may add that the much- 
desired third volume has not yet been found, 
although the search still continues in many 
uarters. CrecIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Lispoa OccrDENTAL” (10 8. ix. 209).— 
In return for the great financial help that 
John V. gave to the Pope out of the riches 
gained by Portugal from the Brazils, 


‘Clement XI. in 1716 granted John the 


celebrated Golden Bull, among the pro- 
visions of which was the dividing of the 
Archbishopric of Lisbon into two. One 
half was made into a patriarchate, and the 
other into a bishopric, the two divisions being 
called the Occidental and Oriental respect- 
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ively. Twiss in his ‘ Travels through Spain 
and Portugal’ quotes in a translation the 
following passage from a _ book entitled 
‘ Description de la Ville de Lisbonne,’ pub- 
lished in Paris in 1730 :— 

“Since this partition the inhabitants are obliged, 
under pain of nullity, to express in all acts the 
part of the town in which they have passed : exact 
merchants also distinguish it in their bills of 
exchange and in their letters.” 
This accounts for the printer being so 
particular in naming the division of the 
town in which the book was printed. 


Henry Martyn SArGEnt (10 S. ix. 228). 
—GENEALOGIST will find references to 
Henry Martyn Sargent and his family at 
9S. vii. 329, 432; viii. 16, 234, 466. 

Henry Martyn Sargent was the younger 
son of the Rev. John Sargent, the friend 
and biographer of the Indian chaplain and 
missionary Henry Martyn. The Rev. John 
Sargent was up to his death, 3 May, 1833, 
Rector of Lavington, in Sussex. Henry 
Martyn Sargent died 13 June, 1836, while 
an undergraduate at Balliol College, Oxford ; 
and in consequence of his death, his sister, 
Emily, wife of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, 
became the heiress of the Wool Lavington 
estate. 

IT ean give GENEALOGIST complete infor- 
mation concerning the Sargent family. 


In the ‘ Life of Bishop 8. Wilberforce’ 
(Murray, 1880, 3 vols.) will be found a note, 
on p. 49 of vol. i, in which is given a list 
of the children of J. Sargent. Henry 
Martyn Sargent is there said to have been 
born in 1816, and to have died in 1836. 
His death at Lavington is more fully 
referred to on p. 100 of the same volume. 

F. JARRATT. 

Goodleigh Rectory, Barnstaple. 


‘Esmond’: Sure oF THE PEN (10S. ix. 67, 
115).—I am afraid it is Mr. J. Y. W. Mac- 
ALISTER who has read hastily and rushed 
into print still more hastily. Thackeray is 
describing lives which begin with a fair 
promise and end miserably, and says: 
“What! does a stream rush out of a 
mountain free and pure, to roll through fair 
pastures, to feed and throw out bright 
tributaries, and to end in a village gutter 7” 
He implies that it sometimes does, for he 
adds: “ Lives that have noble commence- 
ments have often no better endings.” 

J. Winicock. 
Lerwick. 


Mr. Wittcock has discovered another of 
the errors which, it must be admitted, lurk 
in this charming book. It is no hard task 
to recapitulate others. For instance, the 
statement, in Book III. chap. iv., that the 
Duke of Hamilton was a widower in 1712 is 
incorrect; no passage in the ‘Journal to 
Stella’ is better known than the account 
of the fatal duel, in which Swift declares. 
that he “‘ never saw so melancholy a scene ”’ 
as ** the poor Duchess’s”’ grief. 

If Thackeray had had that knowledge of 
what he calls *‘ the strange old science’”’ of 
heraldry which he attributes to Philip. 
he would not have referred to a “ bar- 
sinister’ in Book IT. chap. iii. 

In Book. I. chap. ii. mention is made of 
**Lady Dorchester, Tom Willigrew’s daughter, 
whom the King delighted to honour.” — Lady 
Dorchester was the daughter of Sir Charles 
Sedley, ‘* Apollo’s Viceroy.” 

Again, Mr. Andrew Lang has recently 
shown, in his ‘ Historical Mysteries,’ how 
wrong are Thackeray’s representations of 
‘*her Oglethorpean Majesty’? and the 
Chevalier de St. George in Book III. 
chap. vill. 

Probably I have not exhausted the list of 
faults which the curious may find; and 
having indulged in this fault-finding, I have 
only to observe, in common with the many 
other lovers of ‘Esmond,’ ‘‘ Verum, ubi 
plura nitent....non ego paucis Offendar 
maculis ’’—if the quotation be not considered 
too hackneyed. But nothing amused me 
so much as the errors of a recent writer on 
Thackeray, who, after declaring ‘ Esmond’ 
to be the “ greatest historical novel in the 
language,” proceeded to make frequent 
references to ‘‘ Beatrix Castlewood.” 

R. L. Moreton. 


History OF STAFFORD 
(10 S. viii. 290).—May I be permitted to 
answer my own question? Since putting 
it I have again happened on this history 
in the catalogue of a bookseller in the Mid- 
lands, who also denominates it ‘‘ Dyspeptic,” 
so I decided, having received no information 
through your columns, to write and ask 
him why the book was so named. His reply 
surprised me greatly ; he said :— 

‘*So far as our cataloguer remembers, the term 
‘ Dyspeptic’ was used because he was struck with 
the fact that, although so useful, it greatly needed 
what he felt disposed to term more digestion—in 
fact, it seemed to suffer from indigestion. There 
was hardly any need to take the matter so 
seriously.” 

I of course ignored the concluding remark ; 


; but what is one to think of the admission 
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‘oy a firm of second-hand booksellers that 
they permit their cataloguer to tamper 
with historical works by tacking on to them 
some ludicrous and disparaging epithet 
or word, and that simply because the ar- 
rangement of such works is not quite to 
the fancy of a bookseller’s assistant ? This 
practice—if indeed it actually is a practice 
—is an astounding one, and every effort 
should be used to discourage it. 
Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 


Teignmouth. 


FIELDING’s GRAVE (10 8S. ix. 49, 134).— 
The lines inquired for by L. A. W. occur 
at the end of Mr. Austin Dobson’s poem 
‘Henry Fielding: Verses read at the Un- 


‘September 4th, 1883. I have a copy of 
the verses pasted down, which I believe 
appeared in the following issue of The 
Atheneum ; but their source and date have 
unfortunately not been recorded. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


[Mr Pace is right. Mr. Austin Dobson’s poem 
appeared in The Atheneum of 8 Sept., 1883, p. 304. | 


Louis LANDING IN ENGLAND 
(10 S. v. 349, 391, 473; vi. 37, 93, 133, 
198).—Upon this subject it is rather amusing 
—some folk might add that it is quite 
exasperating—to find this slip in a London 
daily newspaper of 3 March :— 

“ Just sixty years ago to-day Louis Philippe, the 
‘dethroned French monarch, landed at 
disguised under the name of William Smith. It is 
related of him that he was particularly struck with 
what he considered the marvellous coincidence that 
he should be met on his arrival by a gentleman also 
named Smith. But probably no living man has 
landed at Folkestone pier without encountering a 
man called Smith.” 

It would really seem as if historical accuracy 
were sacrificed for the sake of a not very 
brilliant attempt at facetiousness. 

Cecin CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


CIRENCESTER Town Hatt (10 ix. 149, 
217).—There is a much simpler explanation 
of the term ‘“‘ Vice” as applied to Cirencester 
Town Hall than the far-fetched ‘* Device” 
of the Rev. E. A. Fuller. The Town Hall 
is the parvise of the parish church. ‘“‘ Vice”’ 
is all that remains of “ parvise”’ in common 
speech. SHERBORNE. 


An engraving of the Town Hall, with a 
short description, will be found in Neale 
and Le Keux’s ‘ Views of the Most Interest- 


2 | thirteen 
veiling, by Mr. J. R. Lowell, of Miss Margaret | 
‘Thomas's Bust in the Shire Hall, Taunton, , 


ing Collegiate and Parochial Churches,’ 
vol. i., 1824. It had not then, apparently, 
been rebuilt. U. Vi 


BRANDENRURGH Howse (10 S. ix. 
128, 196).—A copy of the catalogue of this 
sale may be seen at the Carnegie (Central) 
Library, Hammersmith. According to the 
title-page, the contents of the mansion were 
removed by order of the executors of Queen 
Caroline's will, and for convenience of sale, 
to Cambridge House, South Audley Street, 
and were sold by Mr. Robins on 20 Feb., 
1822, and six following days (Sunday 
excepted). 

Tho paintings and drawings numbered 
lots, and consisted mainly of 
portraits of tho Queen and members of her 
family. Lot B was “An Architectural 
Drawing in an ebony frame.” The contents 
of her Majesty’s wardrobe were sold on the 
eighth day. The catalogue is included in 
the volume, but is not mentioned on the 
title-page. 

On another date a sale was held “at 
Brandenburgh House’’ by Mr. Harry Phillips, 
which John Bull stated was a fraud. 

M. S. 


EXPEDITION TO IRELAND (10S. ix. 190).— 
Mr. H. Lerroy has misquoted the date. 
The Earl of Essex started on 19 March, 
1598/9 (not 19 July, 1573). Eighty horses 
were provided for him and his followers 
from London on the post road through 
Chester to Holyhead, and as many more by 
way of Bristol ; see letter preserved in the 
Record Office, Domestic State Papers, 
Elizabeth. There is no mention in these 
papers of troops having been sent at that 
time from Liverpool; but as this port 


, was used for the purpose at this period, I 


suggest that Mr. Lerroy should examine 
the archives of the War Office, and he 
may possibly there find the information he 
seeks. 

Epwarp 


VICOMTE DE CréMAIL (10S. ix. 50, 112).— 
There is still a question to be answered in 
connexion with the writings of this Count. 
The excellent biographical note by Mr. 
EpwarD NICHOLSON is of great interest ; 
but I have yet to ascertain the nature of 
the ‘ Pensées d’un Solitaire.’ Several edi- 


tions of the ‘Comédie des Proverbes’ are 
at the B.M.; the ‘Jeux de lInconnu’ is 
in the Bodleian; but apparently no copy 
of the third work is in either library. The 
catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
has not been printed far enough to include 
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his name, but there is every probability of | 
the ‘ Pensées d’un Solitaire’ being there. 
Will some reader having the opportunity 
kindly examine the work ? Its title suggests 


philosophical prose, but it may be verse, 
and that is just the point to ascertain. 


G. 

‘Rosin Hoop AND THE BisHoP OF HERE- 
FoRD’ (10 S. viii. 449; ix. 55). — In the 
fourth volume of ‘ Testamenta Eboracensia,’ 
published by the Surtees Society in 1871, 
and edited by that learned antiquary the 
late Canon Raine, of York, the Canon says : 

“Thomas Spofforth was Bishop of Hereford in 

1405, and resigned his see in 1448, when he became 
a prebend in St. Mary’s Abbey, of which he was 
previously the Lord Abbot.” 
The Canon, in a note, adds that “ the bishop 
was a native of the Yorkshire village which 
bears his name,”’ and, alluding to the Robin 
Hood ballad, says: ‘It is quite possible 
tha tthe bishop fell into the clutches of a 
Barnsdale rover, and lost his money.” 
It was not every day that a Bishop of. 
Hereford found his way into Yorkshire. | 
The Canon, on being asked for an explana- 
tion as to the anachronism apparent between 
the times of Kings John and Richard, when 
Robin Hood is said to have flourished, and 
the time of Henry IV., replied :-— 

“The Robin Hood ballads seem to be of the | 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and a robbery of | 
Bishop Spofforth might easily be incorporated in | 
them. They are no doubt by various writers and 
of various dates.” 

A. STAPLETON. 


“'TaMMANY”’: ORIGIN OF THE NAME 
(10 S. ix. 126, 154).—It is in exemplification 
of the statement that many well-known men 
in Philadelphia, who fraternized socially, 
held opposite opinions upon the important 
political questions of the day, that Sir 
George Trevelyan (‘ American Revolution,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 273-4) details the canonization 
of the Indian chief Tammanend as the 
patron saint of a dinner club in that city, 
whose first gathering was on 1 May, 1772. 
Other ‘“‘ Sons of St. Tammany ”’ in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere formed social 
and May Day-festival clubs under the same 
banner without reference to political pre- 
judices. | 

It was the Tammany Society of New 
York—originally solely benevolent and fra- 
ternal—and_ its Society House, that from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
came gradually to be associated with the 
political organization, at first merely its 
tenant, that is now so widely known as 
Tammany Hall. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Scalacronca of Sir Thomas Gray. Translated 
by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

In 1355 a certain Sir Thomas Gray of Heton was. 

Edward III.’s constable or warden of Norham 

Castie, a Border fortress. In one of the perpetual 


, conflicts with the Scots the knight was taken 


prisoner, and, being unable to raise the ransom: 
demanded, lay for two years in Edinburgh Castle, 
during which time he occupied himself in compiling 
a history of Britain, calling it ‘Scalacronica,’ or 
the ‘Ladder Chronicle.’ It was originally written 
in Norman-French, and Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
translated that portion which refers to the reigns. 
of Edward I., Edward II., and Edward IIL, 
eliminating much extraneous matter of doubtful 
value belonging to an earlier period. 

The events narrated in the ‘ Scalacronica’ being 
contemporary with Sir Thomas Gray and his father, 
this description of the fourteenth century by one: 
who was neither a historian nor a politician, but 
simply a soldier, is in the highest degree interest- 
ing, and throws light on many things with which 
acquaintance has generally been made through the- 


dry medium of a standard history. It is unfor- 


tunate that the period which deals with the: 
battle of Crécy is missing in the original ; conse-- 
quently the translator nas been obliged to fall 
back upon a_ sixteenth-century edition by John 
Laland, who had access to a complete copy, and 
made an abstract in English of the whole work. 
Leland’s version is inserted in the present edition 
in order to preserve the continuity of events. 

In this volume one peculiarity is noticeable, viz., 
the sang-froid with which the great doings of the: 
period are discussed. Bannockburn, Crécy, Sluys, 


'and Poitiers are described as if they were mere 


Border raids instead of momentous events which 


_ controlled the destinies of nations. The deposition 


and death of Edward II. are described in the: 
following curt paragraph: ‘‘ He was taken from 
Kenilworth to Berkeley, where he died, in what 
manner was not known, but God knoweth it.” 

We have naught but praise for the manner in 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell has achieved the 
dificult task of converting the ofttimes obscure 
Norman-French into readable English. The render- 
ing is simple, yet dignified. 

The volume contains an admirable index, supple- 
mented by numerous foot-notes, and is embellished’ 
by a large number of heraldic shields, printed in 
colours on vellum. It is a good specimen of the: 
work of a firm which has already made a name for 
enterprise in history and biography. 


The Crusaders in the East. By W. B. Stevenson: 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 
Tue period covered by the six Crusades is here: 
viewed from a rather novel standpoint, being dealt 
with as part of Eastern instead of Western history. 
The author combats the popular belief that the 
Crusades were separate and distinct undertakings, 
and endeavours, with some success, to prove that 
they were in reality a continuous warfare between 
Christian and Moslem during two centuries—a point 
of view which has much to commend it. The actual! 


Sy 
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history is prefaced by an extremely able Introduc- 
tion, im which the above views are expressed and 
the scope of the work explained. 

The inglorious fate of the Latin State in Syria 
was inevitable. The interests of the Greek 
Emperors and the various Latin States being 
naturally divided, the attitude adopted by the 
former was neutral or else actively hostile. Internal 
dissensions and the personal antagonism of the Latin 
leaders in the first Crusade created four Latin 
kingdoms instead of one. Added to these troubles 
were the unceasing warfare waged by the Moslems, 
and the fact that Christendom had other ambitions 
and projects than the subjection and partition of 
Syria. These adverse circumstances combined to 
seal the doom of the Latin States, and it was only 
due to the personal valour of the Crusaders that 
they existed so long. 

The author has executed his task in a scholarly 
manner, and the book should be really useful to 
students, for the period has not been much written 
about in this country. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. THomas Baker has _ in his List 522 an 
interesting theological collection, for although there 
arenot rarities, there are many popular works at 
moderate prices. We have the well-known names 
of Baring-Gould, Dean Burgon, Kenelm_ Digby, 
Dr. Ewald, Bishop Ingram, Cardinal Manning, 
Newman, and others. There are a number of the 
Westminster Lectures, and a special offer of the 
work on ‘ Early Christianity and Paganism,’ by 
Dean Spence, 3s. 9d. (published at 18s.) 


Mr. P. M. Barnard, of Tunbridge Wells, has in 
his Catalogue 20 some interesting incunabula. 
Among these we find a fine large copy of the editio 
princeps of Ammianus Marcellinus, red morocco, 
12/. 12s.; also Thomas Aquinas, ‘Catena aurea in 
quatuor Evangelistas,’ 1482, 9/. ; and a fine copy of 
two of his works in one volume, original oak boards, 
9/. 10s. A rare edition of Dante has remarkable and 
beautiful woodcuts, 1491, 12/. 12s. A large copy of 
the rare second printed edition of Pliny, 1470, is 
priced 4/. 16s. Under Hore are two of English use. 
There are books from the Aldine Press. Under 
Bibliography is a sketch of the Aldine Press at 
Venice, forming a catalogue of all works issued 
from 1494 to 1597, 3 vols. in 1, 1887, 1/7. Is. Cata- 
logues of libraries and auction sales include the 
Advocates’ Library, 7 vols., 4to, 1/. 10s.: Julian 
Marshall’s Book-Plates, 2s. 6d.; British Museum. 
King’s Library, 1734, 7s. 6d.; ‘The Illuminated 
Manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam Museum,’ 5s. 6d. ; 
and the Beckford Library, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. William Brown, of Edinburgh, has in his 
Catalogue 175 George Meredith’s Works, Edition 
de Luxe, 32 vols., 1896, 16/. 16s.; Lever’s Novels, 
37 vols., calf, by Zaehnsdorf, 22/. 10s.; Pennant’s 
‘Tour in Scotland,’ 3 vols., 4to, extra-illustrated, 
1776, 72/. 10s. ; and first edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ 2 vols., morocco, 1857, 
13/. 13s. (inserted are two of her letters). Under 
Cruikshank is ‘The English Spy,’ 2 vols., morocco, 
1825, 72/.10s. Pierce Egan’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 1827, 
is 18/. 18s. There is a first edition of Dryden’s 
essay ‘Of Dramatick Poesie,’ 1668, 22/.10s. A very 
choice book is ‘The Triumphs of Petrarch,’ trans- 
lated by H. Boyd, with introduction by Dr. Biagi, 


illustrated by six facsimiles of fifteenth-century 
etchings of great rarity, 4to, leather binding, 634. 
This is one of ten copies printed on vellum for this 
country. 


Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
include in their Catalogue 91 a fine copy of 
Ackermann’s ‘Public Schools,’ 1816, 35/.; and a 
copy of ‘ Atlas Contractus Orbis Terrarum,’ atlas 
folio, in original vellum, 60 maps, mostly engraved’ 
by N. Visscher, 1659, 100/. The last map is that of 
New Netherlands, New Belgium, New France, and’ 
Virginia, with an inset of a coloured view of New 
Amsterdam, the earliest known view of New York. 
Messrs. Browne state they can trace the existence 
of no other copy. Another American rarity is 
Murray’s ‘Impartial History of the War in 
America,’ 3 vols, 1778-81, 25/. Hodgson’s History 
of Northumberland, 7 vols, 4to, with the continua- 
tion, 7 vols., together 14 vols., 1827-1904, is 37/7. A 
copy of John Lyly’s ‘ Anatomy of Wit,’ 158], is 
priced 35/. Under Cruikshank is ‘ Waterloo,’’ 
Colburn, 1817, 20/.; under Bewick the ‘ Land and 
Water Birds,’ tirst edition, 1804-5, 12/7. 12s. ; and 
under Berwickshire a set of the Naturalists’ 


Club, 20/. 


Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has in his 
| List 241 much under Folk-Lore. Under Italian: 
Poets is the beautiful series with portraits by 
the Moreaus, 20 vols., in contemporary crimson 
morocco, 1767-8, 5/. 5s. Under Arabian Nights is 
the French translation by Dr. Mardrus, 16 vols., 
7/. 10s. The works under Occult include Bodin’s 
‘De la Demonomanie des Sorciers,’ 4to, Paris, 1582, 
4].4s. Other items are Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,” 
3 vols., royal 8vo, 1873, 3/. 17s. 6d.; ‘The Seven: 
Lamps of Architecture,’ second edition, 2/. 2s.; the: 
“Abbotsford” Scott, 12 vols., royal 8vo, 1842;. 
5/. 10s.; the Old Testament, illustrated by Tissot,. 
2 vols., imperial 4to, 15s.; and a good miscel- 
laneous list. 


Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, has in his 
Catalogue 472 the Vale Press Shakespeare, edited 
by Moore, 39 vols., 1900-3, 15/. 15s.; and The Herald’ 
and Genealogist, 1863-74, 8 vols., 4/. 4s. Under 
Nature Worship is a set of privately printed works, 
10 vols., 1889-91, 3/. 3s. A copy of Papworth’s 
‘Dictionary of Coats of Arms,’ 1874, is 9/. 9s.: and 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 17 vols, full calf, by 
Zaehnsdorf, 1812-58, 16/. 16s. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has issued the third part of 
his Catalogue of Books on Military History from 
Alexander the Great to Napoleon. The contents of 
this new part begin with Wars of the Ancients, 
followed by Wars of Rome, then those of the 
Middle Ages and the Ottoman Turks, Russian 
Wars, Civil and Religious Wars of the Sixteenth 
Century, the Spanish Armada, the Dutch War ot 
Independence, and so on until we reach Napier’s 
phe in the Peninsula.’ The last item is numbered 


Messrs. James Fawn & Son, of Bristol, have in 
their List 40 the Kelmscott Chaucer, 80/.; The 
Studio, 25 vols., 7/. 7s. ; Lewes’s ‘ Problems of Life,” 
1874-9, 5 vols., 2/7. 2s.; Walker’s ‘Costume of York- 
shire,’ royal folio, Leeds, 1885, 2/. 18s. ; Ticknor’s 
‘Spanish Literature,’ 2/. 5s.; and J. A. Symonds’s 
‘Count Carlo Gozzi,’ large paper (No. 3), with the 
seven etchings in duplicate, 1890, 37. 3s. 


Mr. H. J. Glaisher’s April Remainder Catalogue 


is full of varied items, of which we note a few; 
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Abbott's ‘Thomas of Canterbury,’ 5s. 6d.; Boc- 
caccio, translated by Rigg, 12 plates by Chalon, 
2 vols., 4to, 1/. 10s. ; Fitzgerald’s * Boswell,’ 3 vols., 
Ss. 37. ; Bosworth’s * Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ 3s. ; 
* Cassell’s Gazetteer,’ 6 vols. in 3, 10s. ; Grammont’s 
‘Memoirs,’ 2s. 9d. ; Hertslet’s ‘Old Foreign Ottice,’ 
“2s, 9d.; Henson’s ‘Church Problems,’ 2s. 9d.; Rabe- 
lais, 3 vols., Bullen’s edition, 17s. 6d.; Seytfert’s 
‘Classical Antiquities,’ 6s.; and Curtius’s ‘ Greek 
Etymology,’ 4s. Under Colour Books are two from 
Messrs. A. & C. Black’s series, St. Leger’s ‘War 
Sketches’ and ‘ Cruikshank’s Water-Colours,’ 7s. 61. 
each volume. 

Mr. E. Menken’s Catalogue 185 contains the 
Edition de Luxe of Ainger’s ‘ Lamb,’ 12 vols., 1899, 
Zl. 7s. ; first edition of Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub,’ 1704, 
21. 12s.; and Stowe’s ‘Survey,’ 2 vols, folio, 1720, 
2/. 10s. Dickens items include the first edition of 
‘Grimaldi,’ Bentley, 1838, 2/. 15s., and ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ first edition, with the cancelled “ Fireside ” 
plate, 1838, 3/. 15s. There are a number of works 
on costume; also books on railways published during 
the thirties and forties. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy, of Liverpool, has in his 
Catalogue 134 a handsome set of Punch to the 
end of last year, original edition, half-morocco, 28/. ; 
Jeremy Bentham’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 9/7. 9s ; 
Bentley's Miscellany, 38 vols., half-calf, 7/7. 7s. ; a set 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ including the General Indexes, 1849- 
1905, 35/. ; and a clean tall copy of Hakluyt, 1625-6, 
40/. There are a number of works under Drama, 
Egypt, Ireland, Lancashire, and London. 
Coleridge is the first edition of ‘ Literary Remains,’ 


1/. 8s.; and under Dante isthe beautiful Milan edition, | 
1902, 3/. 3s. Dickens items include the first edition | 


of ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ in parts, 8/. 8s. Under 
Thackeray is the illustrated edition, 1902, 5/. 5s. 
Tennyson entries include Moxon’s collected edition, 
1842, 6/. 6s. A copy of the first edition of Digby's 
* Mores Catholici’ is priced 3/. 10s.; and the last 
edition ig Chatters’s ‘Marks and Monograms,’ 
lls. 6d. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son devote their List 209 | 


to Topography ; the counties are arranged alpha- 
rhe allotted to London 
considerable, and we get 

referring to old houses in V 


— of books and lists 
estminster, the Strand, 
Lincoln’s Inn, Fleet Street, Holywell Street, Wych 
Street, &c. There are a number of Chatelain’s 
views of suburban churches, Chelsea Hospital, 
“The Spaniards,” Hampstead, &c., as they appeared 


in 1750. Under Surrey we get Richmond, Tooting, 
and Weybridge, while under Sussex there is much 
of interest relating to Brighton. 

Mr. Chas. J. Sawyer’s List 6 contains a set of the 
Historical Memoirs privately printed for the Grolier 
Society, 6/. 6s.; and another copy in polished calf, 
8/. 8s. Works on art include ‘ Holbein the Younger,’ 
by Davies, 3/. 7s. 6d.; Waring’s ‘ Masterpieces of 
Industrial Art,’ 1/. 18s. ; and ‘Dutch Painters,’ by 
Max Rooses, 2/7. 7s. 6d. Under Dickens is the 
Edition de Luxe, 30 vols., 17/. 10s. There is a fine 
copy of ‘ George IV.’s Visit to Scotland,’ 1822, 3/. 3s. 
Under Greville is the scarce first edition of the 
‘Journals,’ 8/. 8s. The French national edition of 
Hugo’s works, 28 vols., 4to, half crimson morocco, 
is 18/. 18s. Under Charles Lamb is an uncut copy 
of the first edition of ‘English Dramatic Poets,’ 
1808, 127. ; and under Milton is Pickering’s edition, 
8 vols., calf, by Riviére, 8/. 8s. The ‘ Border 


Edition” of Scott is 8/7. 15s. There is a fine copy of 


Under | 


is | 


‘The Faerie Queen,’ designs by Crane, edited by 


Wise, 14/. 14s. The Edmund Goldsmid reprints, 
141 vols., Edinburgh, 1884-7, are 22/. (only 75 copies 
'of each printed). There is a list of books wanted 
| to purchase. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading has in his 
Catalogue 182 a high-class miscellaneous list. We 
note a few items: the Bagster’s reprint of the 
Coverdale Bible, 1838, 6/. 6s. ; Boydell’s *‘ Collection 

'of Prints,’ 1802-3, 2 vols. in 1, atlas folio, morocco, 
21/.; Budge’s ‘Book otf the Dead,’ 2 vols., folio, 
| 1895, 4/. 4s. ; and first edition of the ‘ EKikon Basilike,’ 
| 1648, 5/. 5s. Under Erasmus is Henry VIII's copy 
of ‘ Erasmus on Marriage,’ 1526, containing marginal 
notes which are believed to be those of the King, 


| Mr. Epwarp Marston, Amateur Angler,” 
| has been occupied for some time in compiling a 
work which promises to be interesting to readers 
| generally and to anglers in particular. It is a sketch 
| ot the lives of Bishop Ken and Izaak Walton, ex- 
| plaining the singular relationship between the two 
/men, and giving briefly the principal facts in the 
‘lives of both. It will contain material which has 
/ not hitherto been brought into book form, and will 
be fully illustrated with about twenty full-page 
pictures from various sources, and fifty choice text 
vignettes of scenes on the rivers well known to 


Walton. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in puneatnnnes, immediately after the exact 
loading. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


| H. T. F. (“ Author of ‘The Coming K—,’ &c.”). 
'—The author was Aiglen Dowty. See ante, pp. 21, 
152, 208, 274. 
CorrIGeENpUM.—P. 233, col. 2. 1. 25 from foot, for 
Chippendall” read Chippindall. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Oftice, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (APRIL). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement 


A “RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 


PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 


Telephone 5150 Central. 
_ 151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(CarLton BumLpine). 
Choice Books. 


Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 


J. POOLE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 
New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-moroceo, 30s. 

Part XIIL, CAL—CHRYS, with 164 Facsimiles, including 
Berners’ Froissart, Ce umbridge bindings, Capgrave 1516, 
Cepio 1477, and a large collection of Early Chronicles. 

[Now ready, price 28. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


DULAU & 
37, Soho Square, London 
(Established in 1792), 

SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
AGENTS APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF THE 
Natural History Publications of the 
British Museum, 

AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
BAEDEKER’S TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


A Large Stock of French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Russian, *and Oriental Books kept on 
hand to select from. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW CATALOGU E 
SECON D-HAND BOOKS 


Post free on application. 


HAROLD BROWN, 


Bookseller, 
1, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W., 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW AND SESOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED, 


i. W. JACOBS, Manager. 
Telephone: PADDINGTON, 2825. 
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The 


HOLIDAY 
“WHITAKER.” 


AN 


How to Go Illustrated Guide 


TO THE 


Holiday and 
Where to Stay Health Resorts 


OF THE 


Where to Go 


United Kingdom. 


ALPHABETICAL. 
What to Do ILLUSTRATED. 
| | SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


Crown 8vo, about 400 pp. 


What to See 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS, Lyrp., 
12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, and Printed by 
EDWARD FRANCIS Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, it i, 1908, 
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